WHY DID  FRANCE  FALL?                    l8l
A friend who had been driving an ambulance in France
remarked to me the other day that all the time the French
were fighting the Germans they were fighting each other also.
This harsh remark is partly true. A struggle between the
revolution and the counter-revolution has been in progress in
France, under varying forms, ever since 1789. It was going
on in 1939 and 1940. It undoubtedly is going on today. The
historic reasons why there are deep divisions in French social
and political life cannot be described in detail here. But it is
true to say that they were partly responsible for the errors
mentioned above and that they created cliques in the French
Army and diminished the national will to resistance.
Fifth columnists both of the Left and of the Right were
busy in France before the war began and they continued their
activities after it had begun. Extreme Left groups had long
been seeking to break down the liberal parliamentary regime.
So had extreme Right groups. They drew encouragement
from the successful foreign prototypes of the sort of govern-
ment they wanted to see established in France. To some the
ideal was Soviet Russia, to others it was Fascist Italy and
Nazi Germany. From these countries, too, some received a
more material support than mere ideological inspiration. In
France, as elsewhere, the Communists followed the party line
dictated from Moscow. This became particularly important
after the conclusion of the Hitler-Stalin Pact, for it meant that
French Communists who maintained their party affiliation
were at least tacit allies of France's declared enemy. Reac-
tionary groups like the "Croix de Feu" or the more sinister